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INDRA SABAH, AT ELLORA. 


Havine in a former paper given an account of Natural 
Caverns and Grottoes, we now proceed to describe some of 
the most interesting Cavern Temples, Tombs, &c. which 
are found in various parts of the world. It is obvious, that 
so extensive a subject cannot be comprised, however con- 
cisely it may be treated, in one Number; we therefore in- 
tend to devote a future Supplement to the description of 
those excavations found in Egypt alone; and in the pre- 
sent number to give an account of the wonderful temples 
in Hindostan, and of the catacombs of other nations, which 
are in any way curious*. 

When the improvements in the arts of life, consequent on 
increasing numbers, enabled man to erect dwellings more 
convenient than the rude caves he at first used for his 
abode, he continued to employ these excavations for two 
important purposes,—places of burial, and temples of 
worship. 

The custom prevalent among so many of the earliest 
nations, of preserving the bodies of their dead+, would 
create a demand for spacious burying-places ; and natural 
caverns, which admitted of being enlarged, according to 
the increasing population, would obviously be made use 
of for the purpose, or excavations would be made in 
rocky hills, where none previously existed. Such places 
have received the name of Catacombs, from Greek words, 

* For the Indian temples, our authorities have been the erudite 
papers of Mr, Erskine, Captain Sykes, and Mr. Salt, all published 
in the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. We have 
also availed ourselves of the present Lord Munster’s account, in his 
Over-land Journey from India. For the Catacombs, we have had 
recourse to numerous travels in the countries in which they occur. 

+t By Abraham’s Treaty with Ephron, it appears that caves in 
the mountains of Canaan had been employed as burying-places be- 
fore his arrival in that country (Genesis, chap. xxiii.) ; and notices 
of the same kind may be found in many parts of Scripture. 
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meaning “ perfect caves ;” they are accordingly found in 
those countries, as Syria, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Sicily, and 
the Canary Islands, where this custom formerly existed ; 
and modern researches into them have contributed to throw 
much light on the early history of nations. 

The employment of caves for religious purposes would 
be equally natural, both from the solemn gloom which 
pervades them suggesting this appropriation to the mind, 
and from the ready shelter they afforded to those engaged 
in devotional observances; but the laudable wish to render 
the shrine worthy of the deity worshipped, which has 
made the temple of the heathen, and the church of the 
Christian, the most magnificent of their edifices, soon 
caused more symmetrical and more imposing excavations 
to be made. 

The three religious sects of India are those of Brahma, 
Bouddha, and Jaina; according to the first of these, three 
energies,—the creative, preserving, and destroying,—are 
embodied under the names of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva; 
the two latter are supposed to have been incarnated on earth 
in different ages and in various shapes; each different in- 
carnation or avatar furnishes a different deity, to whom wor- 
shipisaddressed. Brahma alone has no variety of incarna- 
tions, and is never worshipped in that way. Besides these 
three great gods, there is a large crowd of minor deities. The 
sun, moon, the wind, sea, every river or fountain, is either a 
deity, or has one to preside over it ; the greater gods have, be- 
sides, numerous dependants and servants; and their heaver¢ 
like earth, has its physicians, poets, and dancing-girls. 

“ As in many of their incarnations the gods are supposed 
to have appeared with several heads, or hands, and other 
singularities, the images in their temples present these 
peculiarities ; hence, at least in India, any monster, any 


figure, partly human, partlv brutal, any multiplicity of 
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heads or hands, in the object adored, indicates a Brah- 
minical place of worship; and these are flat-roofed, and 
generally square.” 

“The religion of the Bouddhists differs greatly from 
that of the Brahmins: they teach that from time to time 
men of surpassing piety and self-denial have appeared on 
the earth and have been transferred to a state of superior 
bliss. These saints or prophets, after reforming ihe world 
in their life-time, have attained the power of performing 
miracles, and are still imagined to have certain powers of in- 
fluencing us: it is these men that are the objects of Bouddhist 
worship; and wherever this form of religion prevails, the 
relics of these holy persons are venerated. The largest 
temples, often in the form of a pyramid, or section ofa 
globe, are supposed to contain a tooth, a hair, or other 
portion of a saint. Those temples which are hollow con- 
tain images, sitting ——* or sometimes standing up- 
right, in a meditative attitude ; these are objects of venera- 
tion; in temples belonging to this sect, no unnatural images, 
no monsters, with many heads or hands, are found. As 
the priests and scholars live in a sort of collegiate esta- 
blishment, near some great temple, a multitude of cells, 
surrounding those which are excavated, are a character- 
istic of their having belonged to the sect of Bouddha. 
The great chamber is generally supported on two rows of 
pillars, with aisles, and is vaulted and oblong.” 

We need not enter into any particulars respecting the 
other sect, since no excavated Jaina temples have been as 
yet discovered. 


THE TEMPLE OF ELEPHANTA. 


Tats celebrated temple is situated in a beautiful island 
of the same name, in the Bay of Bombay. At about 
250 yards from the landing-place, on the slope of one of 
the hills, there stood a large and clumsy elephant, cut out 
of an insulated mass of black rock: from this the island 
derives its modern European name ; this figure, however, 
fell down in the year 1814, so that its ruins on the ground 
are all that now remain of it. 

The valley, after winding between the hills for some 
distance, affording a beautiful view of the ocean and the 
island of Salsette, opens into an area, before the principal 
entrance to the cave. This consists of a spacious front, 
supported by two pillars and two pilasters, being thus 
divided into three openings, under a steep rock, overhung 
by brushwood and wild shrubs ; through these are seen 
ranges of columns, supporting the flat roof, their capitals 
appearing pressed out by the superincumbent weight. The 
darkness that obscures the interior, and the gloomy ap- 
pearance of the gigantic sculptured figures on the walls, 
produce a most powerful impression on the mind. The 
whole excavation consists of three principal parts; the 
great temple, which is in the centre, and two smaller 
chapels; these side temples are approached by two 
narrow passes in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, but at some distance from it: after advancing 
up these some way, another entrance to the great cave is 
found, both exactly like the principal one, consisting of 
two pillars and two pilasters: thus there are three fronts, 
facing the north, the east, and the west. Itis hardly pos- 
sible to make the reader comprehend the precise form of 
the cave without a plan; but some idea of it may be given, 
by stating that it resembles a cross, with four very short 
and equal arms, the three entrances being at the extremity 
of three of these, while the southern end is occupied with 
the triple bust and other sculptures. From the east to 
the west front, the length is one hundred and thirty-three 
feet, and about the same from the principal entrance to 
the southern end or bottom of the temple. The height 
varies from fifteen to seventeen feet and a half. There are 
in all six-and-twenty elegant isolated columns, and sixteen 
pilasters attached to the rocky walls; but eight of the 
former are much ruined. The pillars are placed in re- 
gular rows, with the two at each of the three entrances. 
The place of four of those of the cross avenue from the 
east to the west is occupied by a small temple, which 
thus stands quite isolated: it is on the right hand on 
going down the principal aisle from north to south. On 
the nght and left sides of the southern arm of the cross 
is a small chamber, about nineteen fect square, probably 
intended for the reception of sacrificial instruments. 

The principal object in the cave is a triple-headed idol, 
richly sculptured with various emblematical devices and 
ornaments. This stands, or rather is left in a recess cut 
round it to the depth of thirteen feet, at the end of the centre 
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avenue, and immediately facing the centré of the principal 
entrance; it represents Shiva*, and the whole temple ap- 
pears, from the subjects of the numerous sculptures, to 
have been peculiarly dedicated to him. 

During the rainy seasons, the floor of the cave is covered 
with water, which gradually decomposes the rock, and causes 
portions to fall down; it is also said that the Portuguese, on 
their first discovery of the place, wantonly injured it. From 
these causes, the subject of much of the sculpture on the 
walls is doubtful : we shall give a short notice of one of 
the groups, from which they will be generally understood. 

This represents an union of Shiva and Parvati, or Par- 
wuttee, his consort, in a figure half male, half female ; it has 
four arms, one of which rests on the bull Nundi, on which 
Shiva is supposed to ride: the distinction of the two sexes 
is accurately preserved, even in the cap and hair. Another 
arm holds the cobra de capello. The lower part of the figure 
is decayed away, from the water lying against it: on the 
right of Shiva’s shoulder is a small figure of Brahma, with 
three heads and four arms, sitting on a throne of a lotus, 
supported by five geese; he holds a lotus in one hand, and 
a pot of water in another: these and the geese are em- 
blematic of this deity; from the lotus, the world was sup- 
posed to be expanded at the time of creation; the watering- 
pot indicates the ablutions used previous to prayer. Between 
Brahma and Shiva’s right arm is seen Indra, “ the lord of 
the firmament,” riding on his elephant Azrawati,—the 
spouting of water from the trunk of this animal being 
rain. In his left hand, Indra holds a thunder-bolt. On 
the left of the chief figure, is a female attendant, with 
a chouri, or fly-flap; and below are two dwarf Peisa- 
ches, or demons, beings supposed to have been created by 
Shiva during one of his avatars; they reside in burial- 
grounds and cemeteries, and are his favourite followers,— 
whence he derives one of his many names of Bhutpati, 
or “ Lord of the demons.” On the left of the first attendant 
is another female-servant, carrying the mirror and dressing- 
box of the goddess, who is represented, with true mortal 
feelings, as fond of her toilet. Higher up is Vishnu, with 
four hands, riding on his eagle, or hawk, called Garud, 
but in this, and many other instances, represented with a 
human form: he is represented as living on snakes, and 
has usually one round his neck. 

The isolated temple, before mentioned as standing on the 
right hand in the great cave, must next be noticed. It is 
about twenty feet square, and has a doorway with six steps 
on each of its four sides; on each side of the doors is a 
gigantic figure, fifteen feet high. Within this shrine is sculp- 
tured that emblem of creative power, named in the Hindo- 
stanee language Ling, about three fect in height and nine 
in circumference, formed of a different stone from the 
rock in which the temple is cut, and therefore probably 
brought from a distance. This is still an object of venera- 
tion, and is occasionally adorned with garlands of flowers. 

On leaving the great excavation by the western entrance, 
behind the isolated shrine, you come immediately into the 
open air; but the soil is here considerably raised, so that it 
is necessary to climb over a mass of stones, that seem to 
have fallen from above; the rock is hewn smooth to a con- 
siderable height on three sides of this open court, which, 
from some circumstances, does not appear to have been 
always open, but to have had a roof, which has fallen in. 
At the south side of this court is an excavated cave, filled 
with water, inaccessible from this cause, as well as from a 
quantity of rubbish which nearly chokes up the entrance ; 
the ceiling was supported, or rather intended to have been 
supported, by pillars, for the whole is left in a very rude 
state, being obviously only commenced. On the western 
side of the same open court there is a chapel, twenty-three 
feet wide and fourteen deep, with two pillars and two pilas- 
ters in front; on the right is a figure sitting on a lotus 
throne, but the earth which covers the floor hides the lower 
part of the sculpture. A door leads from this chamber into 
an inner one, about ten feet square. A small irregular closet 
is seen on the left, or southern side of the first apartment 
of the chapel: a great deal of Brahminical sculpture adorns 
the walls of this excavation. 

On the opposite side, or to the east of the great excavated 
temple, is another irregular open court, like the former, 
encumbered with rubbish, probably also the remains of its 
rocky roof; the southern side is excavated into a very 
regular temple, eighty-six feet long, and about twenty-five 

* The central head personifies Shiva abstractedly ; the right-hand 
severe face indicates him as incarnated, and the left-hand feminine 
countenance is that of Parivati, his consort. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE AT ELEPHANTA. 


broad: partly enclosed by two columns and two pilasters 
in front of it. At the bottom of the cave, opposite the front, 
is a small chapel, like that of the great temple. The exca- 
vation appears to have been once painted, some of the 
colours being still visible on the roof, though in no case can 
the subjects be deciphered*. 


TEMPLES IN SALSETTE. 


Tus island of Salsette, situated in the bay of Bengal, not 
far from Elephanta, contains many excavated temples of 
great grandeur and extent. One set of these, called 
Jogheyser caves, lie nearly two miles distant from the vil- 
lage of Ambollee. The branches of a banyan-tree stretch 
across a sloping path, forming a picturesque and beautiful 
arch, under which the western front is approached; a de- 
scent of eight steps leads to a small ante-room, divided into 
three compartments. The figures carved on the walls have 
nearly disappeared, from decay; but a variety of neatly- 
executed sculpture is distinct on the sides and cornice of 
the door which leads to the great chamber. The great cave 
is one hundred and twenty feet square, and fifteen high; 
twenty pillars, resembling those of Elephanta, form an 
inner square, within which is a chamber twenty-four feet 
square, containing the ling, covered with holy red paint, 
and over it a small bell on a wooden frame. A verandah 
extends the whole length of the south side of the great 
cave; its ceiling is supported by ten massy pillars, resem- 
bling those inside; there are three doors, with two win- 
dows opening into it from the chamber, the cornices of 
which are richly carved, and over these are panels of 
sculpture ; at the western end of the verandah is a small 
cell, the bottom filled with water; and adjoining this is a 
temple, with a small statue in front of it; at the eastern 
end are other cells, and a passage leading up into the hill ; 
for this excavation, unlike the others of this island, is below 
the general level of the country. 

About two miles north-west of Magatani, near the ex- 
tensive ruins of a Catholic monastery, built by the Portu- 
guese in the sixteenth century, on the eastern side of the 
hill on which they stand, is another excavated Hindd temple, 
known by the name of Montpezir Cave. The inhabitants 
of the convent employed it for some purpose, probably as a 
granary or store-room. 

About nine miles south-east of Montpezir are the far-more 
celebrated temples of Kennery or Canara, situated in a wild 
country of great beauty; the hill in which they are cut is 
approached by a gradual ascent, so overshadowed by shrubs 


* Our readers will find a very entertaining account of a party of 
pleasure, which spent some time at Elephanta for the purpose of 
drawing and deserbing it, in the Second Series of Fragments of 
Voyages, &c., by Captain Basil Hall, written with all that vivacity 
and brilliance for which his works are so remarkable. The account 


of the antiquarian discussions on Shiva’s head, their ingenious mode 
of lighting the interior of the cave by means of the ladies’ mirrors 
and the table-cloths, their pleasant meals and active investigations, 
are as instructive as amusing; and the banishment of the round of 
beef, to avoid paining the feelings of their Hind@ attendants at seeing 
this portion of their sacred animal eaten in the precincts of a temple, 
though now desecrated, is honourable to the feelings of the party. 








and lofty trees, as completely to conceal the temples till 
you are close upon them ; the first that presents itself con- 
sists of two columns, supporting a solid plain entablature, 
with an oblong chamber, open in front, hollowed out over 
them; within, two ante-rooms, about thirty-five feet broad 
and twelve deep, lead to a chamber, twenty-six in length, 
but obviously left unfinished; the front wall, or back 
of the portico, has three doors and three windows opening 
into the ante-rooms, while three doors open from these 
again into the principal chamber; over the central door is 
an open arch, nearly as high as the ceiling ; an irregular 
excavation leads up from this to the great cave; two 
solid masses of stone, with spherical tops, called dhagopes, 
are found in the passage, and indicate that this has been a 
Bouddha place of worship; one of these stands in a deep 
recess, the sides of which are carved with figures in alto- 
relievo grouped in panels, the principal one, which repeat- 
edly occurs in other parts of these excavations, is that of 
Bouddha; he is always shown in one of four attitudes,— 
three sitting with his legs folded under him, and his hands 
joined as if in prayer; the fourth represents him standing. 
Behind the northern dhagope he is sculptured as sitting on 
a couch supported by lions, with a youthful figure en each 
side, one bearing a lotus; underneath are boys with hoods 
of cobra de capellos, or the sacred snake, supporting the 
stalk of a lotus, on which his feet are resting; two others 
are seen flying in the air, and in the back-ground are two 
more, in an attitude of supplication. This group is repeat- 
edly found in Bouddha temples, and several interpretations 
have been given of it: there is every probability that, in 
time, much light will be thrown on the ancient history of 
the Hindf religion, by an accurate examination of the 
sculptures of these places of worship. 

The representation of the front of the great cave, taken 
from Mr. Daniell’s splendid work on Indian scenery and 
antiquities, which we have given, will convey a clear idea 
of it. On each side of the vestibule is seen a lofty column 
attached to the rock ; beyond the first, two dhagopes are 
carved on the wall, on the face of one is an inscription in 
a language, we believe, now totally unknown. Beyond 
the left-hand column is an opening in the rock, communi- 
cating with two cells, in the first of which are five large 
figures of Bouddha, boldly carved. Three square doors, 
with five windows above, light and give access to an imer 
vestibule, the opposite side of which is the screen of the 
great chamber; the piers of this are carved with four 
full-length standing figures, two male and two female, 
the actions and expressions of which are far from con- 
temptible ; above these are several little recesses, with 
a figure of Bouddha in them, in his four attitudes, but 
not arranged with any symmetry or regularity. At each 
end of this second vestibule is a statue of Bouddha, twenty- 
three feet high, placed in arched recesses; these figures, 
though incorrect in point of design, have an air of 
grandeur and dignity, that is not always seen in works of 
more refined art. The great chamber is eighty-three feet 
long by thirty broad, and is circular at the further end; a 
colonnade runs round it six feet wide, the square pillars of 
53—2 
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which support the lofty arched roof; the ceiling undev the 
colonnade is flat ; the capitals consist of lions or elephants, 
holding large jars with their trunks; in one, the animal is 
pouring the contents of the vessel over a dhagope, and, in 
another, over a tree, supposed to be the holy tree sacred to 
Bouddha. At the circular end of the cave is a solid dha- 
gope, fifty feet in cireumference. To the left of the steps 
leading up to the first vestibule is an excavation in the rock 
holding another dhagope resembling that in the great 
chamber, but more enriched. Turning round an angle of 
the rock to the eastward, a winding flight of steps is seen, 
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leading to many smaller caves, situated along the brink of 
a deep ravine formed by a mountain-stream, on both sides 
of which caves are excavated, generally communicating 
with each other by steps. 

It must be added that the jungles surrounding these 
caves are still the resort of tigers, and that these animals 
dwell in the caves during certain seasons of the year, and 
often frequent them for the water in the tanks: the marks 
of their feet have deterred many a traveller from prosecuting 
his researches as far as he otherwise might have done. 


TEMPLE OF KENNERY, AT SALSETTE. 


TEMPLES OF ELLORA, near AURUNGABAD. 


THESE excavations are in a hill, in the form of a crescent ; 
the slope is generally easy, but in some places the rock 
presents a perpendicular face of from twenty to sixty, and 
sometimes a hundred feet. It is in these parts that the caves 
are excavated; and they extend for about a mile. The 
names by which the several temples are now known bear 
no connexion with their original destination, and have been 
given by the Brahmins from some fanciful motives or 
associations connected with their forms or sculptures*. 

In the hill is a colossal figure of Boodh, sculptured in a 
rock of black basalt; it is perfectly naked, in a sitting pos- 
ture on a throne, from the centre of the front of which a 
half-wheel projects ; the seat is supported by elephants and 
tigers ; above the wheel an astronomical table is carved 
on a tabular projection. The figure is ten feet high, and 
has its legs crossed, the hands lying in the lap; over the 
head is the seven-headed snake, the folds of whose body 
serve as a back to the seat for the figure to rest against. 
There are six attendants, five sitting, and one standing, in 
the attitude of prayer, decorated with ear-rings, necklaces, 
and bracelets. This image, which corresponds in every 
respect with the figures of Boodh all over India, is called 
Parusnath, and there is a yearly pilgrimage to it. 

The next excavations are those called Indra Sabah: they 
consist of three caves, communicating with each other, and 
all Boodhist. The first is sixty-one feet long by forty-eight 
broad ; the ceiling is flat, supported by pillars and pilasters, 
and is fourteen feet high ; in a recess is a figure of Boodh, 
an the same attitude as Parusnath on the hill; and round 
the walls are other figures of this same personage, either 
sitting cross-legged or in the European manner, or standing, 
but without any kind of personal ornaments ; the principal 
one is called Juggernath Boodh, and is represented by some 
as the same as that worshipped at Juggernath. 

The second cave is entered by a narrow passage from 
the first, which it generally resembles. 

The third is entered from the second. There is in it, as in 


* Tt is worth remarking, that it uniformly appears, by the accounts 
of intelligent travellers, who, interested in seeing and understanding 
the various sculptures of the East, demand some explanation of their 
Brahmin guides, that the modern priesthood of this ancient religion 
are totally ignorant of the various points of their creed; and in many 
instances, when repeating parrot-like tales of the signification and 
origin of particular groups or places, they have been corrected in 
their erroneous statements by English gentlemen, who were far more 
conyepsant with Jindd mythology than themselves, 





the first, a principal figure of Boodh, and one in each com- 
partment round it, some standing, some sitting, with attend- 
ants riding on elephants, tigers, and bulls. An erect figure 
of Boodh, on the left of the sanctuary, has two women in 
attendance on either side, and a votary sitting at his feet 
in an attitude of prayer, with sheep, rats, a snake, and a 
scorpion, reposing around him,—alluding possibly to the 
fabled slumber of the divinity between the destruction and 
re-creation of the world: the doorway is highly decorated 
with small figures of Boodh and his attendants. In the 
centre of the cave is a base, resembling that which usually 
supports a ling; but whatever was on it has been removed; 
a passage, however, for the water, with a spout like the head 
of an animal, as usually found accompanying this emblem, 
still remains: if this were its destination, it affords another 
proof of an union of Boodha and Brahminical worship in 
remote times. At the extremities of the front verandah are 
the deities called Indra and Inderani, the former seated on 
an elephant, the latter on a tiger; they have each a tree 
growing from their heads, on which pea-fowl are roosting. 

In front of this Indra cave is an area cut out of the rock, 
with a small temple in the centre, in which is an altar with 
figures of Boodh on it: on one side is a single elephant, 
without covering or ornament, and an obelisk is left stand- 
ing in the area. 

These excavations are two stories in height; but the 
lower caves are destroyed by damp, and partly filled up 
with earth washed into them. 

The Doomar Leyna, a Brahminical temple, is the next. 
The present name signifies “ Nuptial Palace,” given it 
from a sculpture supposed to represent the marriage of 
Sew and Parwuttee* [Shiva and Paravati]. This is the 
most extensive excavation under one roof at Ellora, being 
one hundred and eighty-five feet by one hundred and fifty 
broad, and nineteen feet high; there are twenty-cight 
pillars and twenty pilasters. One group, on the left of the 
entrance, represents Sew in his character of Ehr Bhudra, 
resenting the insult offered to Paravati: this is the subject 
of the piece of sculpture of which we have given a sketch 
as occurring in the excavation called Dus Awtar. 

Several small caves present themselves in both banks 
of a ravine, all in the form of a cube of six or seven 
feet. In the centre of each is the emblem; and the wall 

* The Hindd names are spelt differently in the various papers. 

+ The area of this excavation is greater than that of Westmirster 
Hall; the floor of the temple contains 27,750sque , feet, that of -be 
hatter only 20,000 feet, 
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TEMPLE OF KEYLAS AT EMLORA, 


fronting the entrance nas the Trimirti bust, the principal 
object at Elephanta. These busts, which are no where 
found in the large caves, are almost free from mutilation ; 
and they correspond so closely with that at Elephanta, as 
to leave no doubt of their being intended to represent the 
same personage.. From these more perfect specimens, it 
appears that the central head holds in its right hand a mala, 
or rosary, and in the left a cocoa-nut; both arms have a 
thin rod or snake twisted round them. The right hand of 
the right-hand head holds a dish, explained as intended to 
receive a resinous powder, which Shiva amused himself by 
setting on fire by breathing on ; in the left hand is the sacred 
snake. The left-hand face, which is of a milder and more 
feminine expression than the angry deity to the right, holds 
a looking-glass in one and a brush in the other hand, sup- 
posed to be intended for painting the eyelids, according to 
the eastern fashion. 

We shall now recur to Lord Munster's description of the 
principal attraction of this place,—the Brahminical temple 
of Keylas. 

The first object which strikes the traveller, is a gateway, 
having apartments over it, connected with the sides of the 
hill by two walls with battlements, and apparently built 
across an old stone-quarry; above, and on each side 
within this, is seen a confused crowd of pagodas and 
obelisks ; so that a stranger, viewing it from the outside, 
and not aware of the peculiarity of the place, would 
wonder at secing so many buildings buried in so obscure 
asituation; but on approaching the wall and gate, you 
search in vain for the usual separation of stones in building, 
and the whole is found to be formed from one mass of 
rock! On entering the gateway, and passing into the 
immense area*, viewing the principal temple, supported 
by stone elephants, and bearing in mind, that this stupend- 
ous, yet elaborately-worked mass, is formed of kindred 
material with the coarse perpendicular wall of stone, which 
shuts you in on three sides; an astonishment and admira- 
tion is felt, which increases on reflection. The openings 
into the area, are to the right and left; and, facing each of 
these, are stone elephants of the size of life, but much mu- 
tilated, having a coarse rope carved round their bodies; it is 

* Captain Sykes states the depth of this excavation, from the 
wall to the back, to be 323 feet, and the width 185, which is the 
length of the eastern colonnade, running true north and south, but 
at the gateway the width is ‘much less; Lord Munster’s dimension 
of the width was, probably taken near the entrance; there 
may be some error in the print of the work with respect to the 
depth. Captain Sykes mentions, that in the niches of the front wall 
there are gigantic figures, and a female door-keeper on each side 
of the gate has the mushroom shading her head, so frequent in 
Boodh caves. ‘‘ Over the door is the Nagara Khana, the floor of 
which forms the ceiling to the passage leading into the area; at the 
end of this, facing the entrance, is Luximee, sitting, in the Boodh 
attitude, on lotus-flowers on the surface of water; two elephants 
are pouring water over her lead, while two others are replenishing 
the vessels ; she has the umbrella over her head; this symbol of 
dignity over a woman is not usual ina Brahminical cave. In the 
character of Luximee, being worshipped as the Goddess of Fecundity, 
she is possibly the Mylitta of the Babylonians, the Isis of the Egyp- 
tians, the Cybele or Tellus of the Phrygians and Greeks, and the 
Magna mater of the Romans,” : 





from the vicinity of these, that the eye and mind first explore 
and comprehend the whole of the exterior of the great pyra- 
midal temple, one hundred feet high, which stands in the 
centre of the excavation: the minute and beautiful carving 
on the outside, is very happily contrasted with the cliff 
around, About thirty feet from the elephants, are two beau 
tiful obelisks, quite perfect, ubout thirty-eight feet high, 
very light in appearance, and tastefully sculptured. The 
main temple stands rather nearer the further end of the 
quadrangle than the middle, and is connected with the 
apartment over the gate, by an intermediate smaller 
temple in which is the bull Nundi: from this, there is 
a sort of bridge over the figure first seen, and over the 
openings by which the area is entered, all similarly cut 
out of the solid rock; the bull is not large, and is rather 
disfigured. The centre temple has several smaller, not so 
high, beyond it, but quite distinct, leaving the principal 
one, supported on figures of animals, elephants, lions, and 
imaginary monsters carved in various attitudes ; some as if 
fighting with their neighbours, some project half of their 
bodies from the mass, others have only their heads and 
shoulders standing out from it; the feet, talons, ears, tusks 
and trunks, are much mutilated, the elephants are of the 
size of life ; the lions being of the same height, in order to 
support the floor of the temple, are, necessasily, larger 
than life. 

Between the chief temple and the gateway on the 
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outside walls, there are nine rows of sculptured figures, 
about a foot high, of men fighting with bows, clubs, and 
swords, some in cars with two and four wheels, drawn by 
horses and monkeys, make a great figure among the rest. 
A flight of steps lead to an open landing-place in front 
of the great temple, the principal door is six feet 
wide and twelve high, and ornamented with colossal 
statues on each side; through this you enter the great 
chamber of the building, and for the first few minutes the 
gloomy light, the dead silence, the massy pillars, and 
gigantic figures at the other end, produce a feeling of awe. 
The interior size from the door, to the further opposite 
recess, is* one hundred and three feet, by sixty-five in 
width, and only seventeen in height, but this lowness of 
the roof and the great thickness of the pillars compared 
to their height, add materially to the effect. The roof 
is sustained by four rows of pillars, the shafts minutely 
carved, and all differmg, but the capitals quite plain; 
the ceiling is cut into recesses, giving an appearance of 
great beams resting on the pillars: in the centre is a 
circular medallion, with a bas-relief of a man between 
two female figures, one of which, however, has fallen 
down, and allows the original colour of the stone to be 
perceived, the rest of the chamber is blackened all over 
by the smoke of a fire kindled in it by order of Aureng- 
zebe, to show his contempt for the Hindoos. Opposite 
the entrance-door, is a recess of about forty feet, with a 
group of colossal figures on each side, whose heads touch 
the roof; this was the sanctum, and contained the Lingam. 
On each side of the chamber are open porticoes, resting 
like the rest on elephants, and having their roof supported 
by pillars, and graceful female figures placed against the 
outer walls of the temple, by way of pilasters; the walls 
and pillars are richly carved, there are seats in them: 
from one of these porticoes, there appears to have been a 
kind of bridge across to the excavated chambers in the 
cliff, with which there is now no communication from 
below, as there is to those on the other side. The projec- 
tion which the sanctum forms on the outside of the temple 
is surrounded by an open gallery or baleony, which is 
entered by two doors, one on each side of the colossal 
groups in the interior; from this gallery, there are entrances 
to five smaller temples, resembling the principal one, and 
supported like that by animals, of which there must be 
altogether from eighty to one hundred; the roofs of all the 
temples rise pyramidally to points, and the outside walls 
are carved in panels with grotesque figures: the whole 
has at some late period received a coating of plaster’, 
which takes away much from the relief of the carving. 
The architect, not content with this group of temples, 
left in the centre of the area, has excavated three or four 
stories of galleries in the face of the cliff, each twenty feet 
in height, and of considerable depth. 

About three miles anda half from the small town of 
Baug, on the road leading from Guzzerat to Malwa, are 
some cavern temples, which are little known f, in the west- 
ern side of a range of low hills, they are four in number, but 
the three southernmost are in a ruinous state, from the 
falling in of the rock; a flight of seventy rudely-formed 
stone steps leads up the sloping side of the hill toa landing- 
place overhung by the cliff, and - pen pes once a veran- 
dah supported by columns, plasteretl and ornamented frag- 
ments of which are seen strewed on the ground. Torches 
are necessary for the examination of the great chamber, 
more especially as tigers sometimes resort to it. This ex- 
cavation is a square of eighty-four feet, and fourteen to 
fifteen in height, the roof is supported by four ranges of 
massy columns~ the roof, but no other part, bears marks of 
having been ornamented with paintings in square com- 
partments ; but, from the smoke of the torches, these are 
hardly distinguishable; passing between the centre range 
of columns to the end of the cave, you enter an oblong 
recess, twenty feet by twelve, the open front of which, next 
the cave, is divided into three parts by two columns; on 
the three other sides are niches, in which are carved in 
bold relief, some very elegant and spirited full-length 
figures, about nine feet high: one group represents a male 
figure apparently dancing, with a female on each side, 

* There is great difference in these dimensions in Captain Sykes’s 
paper, which is probably the most correct. 

+ This plastering, or chunaming, is seen over all the Ellora excava- 
tions ; it was done long subsequent to their original formation, about 
500 years ago as it is supposed. 

¢ This account is abridged from a paper by Captain Dangerfield, 
in the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society. 
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holding some Indian instrument in one hand: at the back 
of this inner recess, is a small door-way leading to an inner 
apartment, measuring twenty by seventeen feet, in the 
centre of which, is a dhagope cut out of the solid rock, of a 
hexagonal form, and surmounted as usual by a dome, 
Around the large cave, on three sides, are smali apartments 
called Dookans or shops, each nine feet deep, with a door 
into it from the cave; these were obviously priests’ cham 

bers, such as are found near all Bouddha temples. In the 
back wall of the second of these on the left, at about four 
feet from the ground, is a small opening about three feet 
by two, through which you can creep into a seeond apart- 
ment about twelve feet square, from which, by similar holes, 
five such chambers may be entered in succession, all in a 
line with the first, and separated by a wall from each other, 
having no other entrance but these small windows, the 
floor of each being about four feet higher than that of the 
preceding one. This excavation bears marks of rapid 
decay; five of the columns have fallen down. 

Descending the flight of steps, and proceeding along 
the bottom of the hill for about a hundred yards, another 
cave may be reached by a rugged and steep féot-path ; this 
excavation measures eighty by sixty feet, and is very simi- 
lar in arrangement to the first, but the rocky ceiling has 
given way, and crushed several of its beautiful columns, 
This temple, which has none of the gloominess of the first, 
has been once finished and decorated in a very superior 
style, and appears to be the most ancient; an inner apart- 
ment contains a dhagope, but there is no recess with sculp- 
tures : the whole of the walls, roof, and columns, have been 
covered with a fine stucco, and ornamented with paintings 
in distemper, of considerable taste and elegance. Near 
the top of the walls, a band of light scroll-foliage, and an 
Etruscan border, as it is called, round the shafts of the 
columns, are still perceivable ; on many places of the walls 
there were male and female figures, painted of a red or 
copper colour, but the upper parts have been intentionally 
effaced ; what remains show that they were of a much 
better style of art than is at present known in India. 

The popular account of this suite of temples is, that they 
were the work of the Panch Pandoos. heroes of Indian 
Mythology, and are called by their name: they are, how- 
ever, decidedly Bouddha places of worship, as may be 
known from the dhagope, the cells, &e. 

Fifty miles to the north of Aurungabad are the Adjunteh 
Caves, in the pass of that name; they are on a smaller 
scale than those of Ellora, but very beautiful, on account 
of the elegant paintings with which they are embellished, 
and which are in a tolerably perfect state. Wild bees are 
so numerous in these excavations, and so formidable when 
accidentally provoked, as to render it difficult to explore 
them, added to which tigers and robbers are also occasion- 
ally their inmates, so that from these causes the temples 
are little visited, and therefore little known. 


THE TEMPLE OF KARLI. 
Tuts beautiful Bhoodha temple is about twelve miles from 
the Bhoar Ghaut, the celebrated pass on the road to Poo- 
nah from Bombay, and much nearer to the latter city than 
the Ellora Caves. In the heights to the north of the vil- 
lage of Karli, at about a mile distance, a steep pathway 
leads up toa small platform, of about 100 feet in length, 
formed by cutting into the slope of the hill, in order to get 
a perpendicular face for the entrance, and by the rubbish 
taken out of the cave. On the left is a pillar, about 
twenty-four feet high and eight in diameter, with three 
lions on the top, like that in front of Kennery; there is 
here also an inscription in an unknown character ; the coi- 
responding pillar has been removed, and in its place isa 
small modern Brahminical temple. A screen which closed 
in the entrance has been broken; between this and the 
inner one is a portico, or vestibule, twenty-five feet deep, 
and the length of the front: at each end or side of this 
place there is a colossal elephant in alto-relievo, with 
persons on their backs, which, with the various other 
sculptures on the walls, are boldly carved. The great 
chamber is grand and striking, being 126 feet long, from 
the wall which separates it from the vestibule to the further 
part, and its breadth 46, including the colonnades, formed 
of a row of pillars running down each side and round the 
circular end, exactly in the same way as in the Cave of 
Kennery ; on the capitals are cut two elephants, with 
three figures on each, in good preservation. The roof 
between the columns is very lofty and arched, and is 
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thick, of teak-wood, which is perfectly sound, though it 
must be at least 900 years old. In the arched cave, Bismah 
Kurm, at Ellora, similar ribbing is sculptured out of the 
rock, it probably, therefore, had some use or allusion in 
Bhoodha temples. At the circular end is a dhagope, with 
a square capital on the top of the dome, supporting a 
mushroom-shaped canopy. A college of Brahmin priests 
is established in the vicinity of the cave, in the excavations 
of the rock usually found near temples belonging to the 
sect of Bhood. 

In the neighbourhood of Satra, forty miles to the south 
of Madras, and in many other parts of the peninsula, 
cavern-temples exist, all interesting, but necessarily passed 
over here, for want of space. 

In concluding this short account of the Temples of 
India, we must remind our readers, that if they are sur- 
passed in magnitude by the edifices of other nations, yet 
they have, from the peculiarity of their construction, su- 
perior claims to admiration; the mechanical skill and 
knowledge of a people must have attained great perfection 
to have enabled them to accomplish such works. In the 
case of Keylas,a mass containing at least three millions of 
cubic feet of rock, has been hollowed out, so as to leave 
very complicated and elegant structures, highly ornamented, 
both externally and internally, with elaborate sculpture, 
standing in the vacuity thus formed. Nor must this be 
estimated as simply the result of mechanical excellence ; 
considerable taste and genius are shown in the arrangement 
of the different parts; and though, generally speaking, 
the figures are deficient in design and accuracy of drawing, 
yet there is a vigour and character about them, that places 
the school of art of those times and countries in a very 
respectable rank. 

It is worth remarking, that our perfect ignorance of the 
date, and even the name or history of the race who 
achieved these wonderful works, is similar to that which 
prevails respecting the Egyptian Pyramids, the Mexican 
Temples, Stonehenge, and many other antiquities, mani- 
festing considerable power in the nations which produced 
them. Thus it ever must be, when moral culture does 
not enable a people to leave more permanent records of 
their story, than those written in stone and marble ; in com- 
paring the past and present state of these various nations, 
it appears that none can be permanent or prosperous, whose 
religion could only be a tissue of degrading superstitions 
and disgusting idolatry. 


CATACOMBS OF ITALY, &c. 


Tue ancient Etrurians appear to have shown great regard 
for their dead, if we may judge by the care bestowed on 
the receptacles for them, of which there are many remains 
in different parts of Tuscany. The entrances are gene- 
rally under small artificial mounds, and the catacombs be- 
neath are of considerable extent, consisting of long galleries 
with halls and apartments, stuccoed and painted with light 
and elegant designs, in the style termed Etruscan. 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME 


Are a collection of subterranean streets or galleries, of un- 
known extent and length, intersecting each other so fre- 
quently and inextricably, as to render it dangerous to ad- 
vance far in them; they were not originally excavated for 
places of sepulture, but were quarried for a sand called 
puzzolana, which was used for making cement. These 
galleries are from two to five feet broad, and from four to 
eight high: there is no masonry or vaulting any where. 
What renders them interesting is, that they served as places 
of retreat to the early Christians against the persecutions 
to which they were exposed: here, too, they held their as- 
semblies, celebrated their worship, and buried their mar- 
tyred brethren. placing the body, with the instruments of 
its torture, or a phial filled with its blood, in niches in the 
sides: in some cases the name of the person was written 
over the place, or the sign of a cross pointed out the tomb 
of a victim; but many bodies have been found without 
these indications of their date or faith. In many places 
the open chambers have their walls painted with subjects 
from the Scriptures, &c. R 


THE CATACOMBS OF NAPLES 


Are situated in the mountains to the north of that city. 
The principal entrance is through an arch in a rock from 
the church and hospital of San Gennaro; the first pas- 
sage is twenty feet wide, and extends for a considerable 
distance, preserving a height of fifteen feet; it then 
branches off into several others. The excavations con- 
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sisted of three stories, but the lower one is nearly filled up 
with earth, the effect of the earthquakes of this country. 
The sides of these galleries, through their whole lengta, 
are pierced with innumerable recesses, each large enough 
to hold one body only, without coffin or sarcophagus; many 
are only made for infants. When the corpse was placed in 
one of them, it was walled in with tiles or stones, cemented 
together; many are painted with subjects, some expressive 
of the Christian faith, supposed te have been executed in 
the eleventh century, others representing birds and animals, 
similar to the .Arabesques of ancient Pagan edifices. Ail 
the mortal remains have been removed, and some have 
been replaced by the bones of the victims of the plagues 
which have raged at Naples in modern times. 


ANCIENT TOMB AT BARLETTA. 


Tue following curious discovery of an excavated place of 
burial, mentioned in Mr. Hughes's Travels, shows how 
many interesting relics of antiquity are yet unknown to us. 

“ From hence we descended into some vineyards below 
the town, to see one of the greatest curiosities in this part 
of Italy, which had been discovered about a year before 
our arrival (1812). Whilst some workmen were excavating 
a wine-vault in the tufa rock, they accidentally burst into 
a superb sepulchre, formed like an ancient Doric temple, 
with a fine angular roof, pilasters cut at the sides, and a 
regular entablature. The entrance, which had been arti- 
ficially closed, was on the opposite side to that broken open. 
On the ground, lay the armour of some ancient hero, on 
several parts of which gilding was plainly distinguishable, 
but the corpse was totally , Meee 3 At one end of the 
tomb stood three of the finest terra cotta vases ever found ; 
the largest between four and five feet high, upon which 
the labours of Hercules are beautifully portrayed ; the next 
is three feet, and exhibits the adventures of the Argonautic 
expedition ; the other is two feet high ; but all, when found, 
were filled with vases of smaller dimension. At the other 
end of the tomb were two pedestals, cut from the rock, on 
one of which stood a wild boar, executed in a rough but 
spirited style, and on the other a dog. No one had formed 
a conjecture respecting the occupier of this superb se- 
pulchre.” 

Mr. Hughes, from the subjects of the sculpture, and the 
circumstances of the boar and dog, thinks it not impossible 
that it might be the tomb of the Homeric Diomedes himself, 
who is said to have been the founder of the city. 


THE CATACOMBS OF SYRACUSE 


Give an exalted idea of the wealth and magnificence of 
that ancient city; they are subterranean passages, hewn 
with great care and regularity. The principal gallery is 
ten feet high, and runs in a straight direction for a great 
distance, but its whole length cannot be ascertained, the 
ground having fallen in in one part; small chambers, with 
arched roofs, are seen on each side, having separate recesses 
for the bodies: the remains of gates by which some were 
enclosed, are still visible, these being, probably, private 
tombs of particular families. Several galleries run parallel 
to the principal one, connected by cross-passages ; where 
these intersect, open spaces are left, in the middle of many 
of which are large tombs. The walls of the arched cham- 
bers are stuccoed, and painted with devices, in various 
colours, on a red ground; some of these are paintings of 
animals, processions, trees, &c. In the ceiling of the 
open spaces before mentioned are the remains of apertures, 
by which the place was ventilated. 

In the Islands of Malta and Gozzo, Catacombs of great 
extent, and in good preservation, exist, but they do not 
differ in any remarkable degree from those which have 
been already mentioned. 


GRECIAN CATACOMBS. 


One part of the Lycabettus, at Athens, appears to have 
been a cemetery; the graves are generally cut in the 
rock, in form of parallelograms, about four feet deep: many 
have been excavated with great care and cost, the rock 
being first cut into a small area or court, with three per- 
pendicular sides ; the excavation is made on the one in 
front in form of an oblong or square chamber, containing 
niches for the reception of cinerary vases, lamps, &c., its 
sides being coated with a fine cement, generally painted a 
bright vermilion. In the little area, a seat, a flight of steps, 
or a cistern, is often seen. At one end of the Museum, 
towards the port Phalerum, is a noble sepulchre, commonly 
called the “ Cenotaph of Euripides: the interior is cut into 
the shape of a temple, and lined with a beautiful cement 
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black and shining as the most polished ebony. Out of the 
principal apartment, which is very large, there are entrances 
to two others, in one of which are two sarcophagi. Another 
curious excavation which this hill contains, is denominated 
the prison of the Areopagus, in which, it is said, Socrates 
drank the cup of hemlock; there is no very satisfactory 
foundation for this tradition ; it, however, makes the place 
venerable. The excavation consists of four small chambers, 
one of which is circular and domed; they are entered by 
three doors in a recess cut in the rock.—HuGues's Travels 
in Sicily, &c. 

Throughout the countries formerly inhabited by the 
Greeks, sepulchres excavated in rock are frequently met 
with; in addition to those we have already noticed, Mr. 
Hughes mentions others.in the neighbourhood of Delphi, 
one of which has a front resembling a* Doric portico with a 
pediment; and another very beautiful sepulchral cavern, on 
the road to Crissa, commonly, though erroneously, called 
the “ Sepulchre of Pyrrhus ;” it is a vaulted chamber, with 
an arched recess for a sarcophagus in three of its sides ; 
over that at the end are two smaller ones, probably for urns, 
with a bull's head carved between them. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


TueseE are certainly the most complete, if not the most ex- 
tensive, excavations appropriated to the reception of mortal 
remains to be found in the world. They were originally 
the quarries from which the stone employed in the build- 
ing of the city was obtained, and were accordingly made 
irregular in direction and size, as chance, or the facility 
of working, induced the workmen to proceed; they 
extend under the southern half of the city. When these 
quarries were exhausted, they were abandoned, and 
the entrances being filled up by earth, their existence 
was almost forgotten; many accidents having occurred in 
the year 1774, by the falling in of buildings, prompt and 
ellicient steps were taken to avert what was found, on exa- 
mination, to be by no means an improbable occurrence, 
namely, the destruction of a large part of the capital, by 
the giving way of the unsupported ground on which it 
stood. These precautions were so well and so judiciously 
contrived, that the galleries under-ground were made to 
correspond with the streets above; and all the hollows 
under buildings were either entirely filled up, or the roof 
supported by strong masses of masonry. M. Lenoir, Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Police, in 1780, suggested appropri- 
ating these excavations to the reception of the remains from 
the different burial-places of the metropolis, which, being 
over-crowded with bodies, affected the air, and threatened 
the production of contagious fevers. One of these ceme- 
teries, belonging to the church of the Innocents, had been 
the burial place of twenty populous parishes for more than 
700 years. According to this suggestion the quarries were 
eonse¢rated for the purpose, and the bones from that burial- 
ground were first moved into them in the years 1786, 7, 
and 8, and subsequently those from others were removed 
in a similar way, and piled up in the exhaustless passages 
of the Catacombs. In 1810 and 1811 numerous alterations 
were made, and inscriptions and embellishments added, 
with the intention of beautifying this dreary place; but we 
think that these, neither in the original conception nor in 
their execution, indicated much real feeling or good taste. 
The entrances are by three staircases, the principal one 
of which is at the Barriére d’Enfer ; by this visitors, after 
being furnished with means of creating a light, descend 
with the guides to a depth of seventy feet, into a gallery of 
various width and height, the reof partly supported by the 
rock, and partly by stone pillars. After traversing this 
and others branching from it, for a considerable distance, 
guided by a black line, painted for that purpose on the ceil- 
ing, they arrive at an octagonal vestibule, with a black gate 
between two Tuscan columns, on which is incribed a Latin 
motto, meaning “ Beyond these boufhds rest those waiting 
the blessed promise ;" and on one side is a French verse of 
the poet Delille, “Stop! here is the empire of Death!” 
On passing this gate, the passages are lined, from the floor 
to the roof, with the bones of more than two millions of 
human beings, arranged in symmetrical piles, and display- 
ing all sorts of figures,—pyramids, obelisks, circles, &e. 
In some places are altars made of bones cemented toge- 
ther; and every where these relics are interspersed with 
sentences, written in black letters on a white ground, allud- 
ing to the future hopes, or to the past history, of the tenants 
of this silent city. Various groups of bones, or parts of 
masonry erected for the purpose of security, have received 









names from the forms in which they have been arranged, 
such as the “ Altar of the Obelisks,” the “ Sarcophagus 
of the Lachrymatory,” the “ Pedestal of the Sepulchral 
Lamp,” the “ Fountain of the Samaritan Woman,” given 
to a spring and an artificial reservoir, with various works 
vequired by its existence for the purpose of security or of 
disposing of the water; over it are written the sublime 
words of our Lord to the female at Jacob's well. 

The remains of the victims of anarchy and tyranny, 
during the French Revolution, are collected in separate 
groups, and have inscriptions over them, recording the 
occasion of their death. 

But among these melancholy memorials of mortality, 
there are some objects of a more useful, and therefore 
pleasing, nature. One of these is a mineralogical collection 
of specimens of all the strata of earth and stone of this 
spot, each placed on a separate ledge, indicating the 
respective thickness of the stratum from which it was taken, 
and the fossil shells and bones found in them are’scientifi- 
cally arranged in their proper order round the apartment. 
Another collection consists of diseased bones, arranged in 
classes and orders, showing the malady in its various stages; 
and a collection of skulls, remarkable for size, form, or con 
formation, is added. 

One interesting circumstance, connected with the place 
itself, is the very ingenious and simple mode by which these 
extensive vaults are ventilated. The wells, from which 
the houses above derive water, pass through the galleries 
toa depth greater than the lowest part of these execava- 
tions, and a wall of masonry has been built, or the rock 
left, round the shaft, forming so many detached columns in 
the passages; holes have been pierced in these, and glass 
tubes inserted, which are corked up. When the keepers 
perceive, in their rounds, the air to be foul in any part, so 
that the lamps cannot burn, or the workmen are incom 
moded, they open as many of these vents as may be neces 
sary, and pure air is thus obtained from the surface ; and 
to such a degree of precision is this system of ventilation 
brought, that each principal guide, by observation, knows 
the proper hour for opening these tubes, according to the 
altitude of the sun, and the quarter and violence of the 
wind, so as best to secure the greatest supply of fresh air. 


CATACOMBS IN THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


On the discovery, in modern times, of the Canary Islands, 
the original inhabitants, known by the name of Guanches, 
were in the habit of embalming their dead, and depositing 
them in caves. The processes of embalming must be 
similar in all places; Herodotus describes those in use 
among the Egyptians ; and Spanish writers represent the 
mode followed in the Canary islands as resembling it. 
When the preparations were completed, the body was 
sewn up in goat-skins, and bandaged with leather ; the 
kings and nobles were placed in a sarcophagus made of a 
hollowed tree ; but in all cases the corpse was deposited in 
a grotto destined to that purpose. They much resemble, 
when discovered in the present day, those of Egypt in 
appearance, but soon crumble into dust on being taken 
out of the skins in which they are wrapped. At Fer, the 
catacombs were walled up, and domestic utensils were found 
in them. 

The most celebrated are those at Teneriffe, between Arico 
and Guimar; the interior is spacious, but the entrance is 
in a steep cliff, and difficult of access ; there are niches in 
the walls, in which the bodies were placed ; and, when first 
discovered, there were upwards of a thousand mummies in 
the place; these are always found placed on a species of 
trestle, and five or six are joined together by the skin, the 
feet of one being sewed to that of the head of the next. 
The wood-work of the scaffold is very perfect. 


It may be noticed here, that Egypt and the Canaries are, 
as far as we yet know, the only countries in which the pre- 
servation of the bodies of the dead was a universal cus- 
tom ; in others it appears to have been practised only with 
regard to certain ranks. 
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